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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


OLIPHANTS OF BACHILTON. 
(See 4 §. ix. 322, 393.) 

INTERESTING communications concerning 
the claim of the Oliphants of Bachilton to the 
dignity of the peerage of Oliphant having 

n made many years ago to‘N. «& Q.,’ some 
random notes concerning the family, of whom 
little published record exists, may prove of 
interest. 

There were, properly speaking, three families 
of the name designated of Bachilton, the first 
of which had only the most distant relation- 
ship to the two later ones. Laurence, first 
Lord Oliphant, had at least three brothers 
german—James, John, and Walter. In the 
_ ree of the Oliphants formerly possessed 

y the family of Condie, of which a copy 
is now in the hands of Mr. Oliphant of 
Rossie, the founder of the first family of 
Bachilton is stated to be James Oliphant, 
brother german of Laurence, Lord Oliphant. 
He is therein asserted to have married Jonet 
Ross, a statement confirmed by the charter 
of 12 Feb., 1482/3, to James Oliphant of 
Achhailze and Jonet Ross, his spouse, of the 
lands of Berclayshauch. The Condie pedigree 
gives James a son Walter, which seems to be 
anerror. James Oliphant of Archellie cer- 


tainly had two sons, John and Laurence, both 
mentioned in a charter dated 22 Sept., 1482. 
Though a John Oliphant of Berclayshauch 
is mentioned 17 May, 1532, it is probable he 
was not the son of the grantee of 12 Feb., 
1482/3, as on 10 July, 1500, there is a charter 
granted to Walter Oliphant, brother german 
and heir of James Oliphant of Arquhailze, 
of the lands of Arquhailze on the resignation 
of his brother, the said James. The term 
“and heir” may not, on the other hand, have 
necessarily meant heir in blood, but the point 
is that the Condie pedigree is meme in- 
correct as regards the relationship of James 
and Walter. Walter Oliphant is stated to 
have married Margaret Maxwell, which 
agrees with the charter of 20 July, 1516, of 
the lands of Arquhailze to Walter Oliphant 
of Arquhailze and Margaret Maxwell, his 
spouse. In the next generation the Condie 
tree mentions as the son of Walter, Thomas 
Oliphant of Arquhailze, and omits all notice 
of Andrew Oliphant of Arquhailze, referred 
to as being on an assize 23 June, 1545 (see 
‘The Oliphants in Scotland,’ 71). The fact 
that Thomas Oliphant is credited in the 
—— with being the husband of Elizabeth 

richton is somewhat suspicious, as she was 
undoubtedly the wife of George Oliphant, 
son and heir apparent of Andrew Oliphant 
of Arquhailze, to whom there is jointly a 
charter dated 3 July, 1553. George Oliphant 
is mentioned in 1564 and 1587, at which ee 
date, on 22 Nov., he had a charter to himself 
and his eldest son George Oliphant of the 
lands of Bachilton, which seem to have been 
previously possessed by the family as kindly 
tenants, Andrew Oliphant being sometimes 
called of Bachilton. This George Oliphant of 
Bachilton, or his son, carried on active feuds 
with the Ruthvens of Freeland and the Mur- 
rays of Strathearn. The records of the Privy 
Council constantly mention George Oli- 
phant of Bachilton. One entry is dated 
16 June, 1588, and after stating that Alex- 
ander Ruthven had been charged, at the 
instance of George Oliphant, to find caution 
in 1,000 marks, sets forth that Ruthven con- 
siders the said sum “verie extraordinaire 
and grite, being bot a young gentilman and 
having nothing except my hors and clething.” 

The first George Oliphant of Bachilton is 
reported in the Condie pedigree to have died 
in 1589. He is said in the same document 
to have had two sons, George Oliphant of 
Bachilton and Robert. According to the same 
authority, the second George married Mar- 
garet Clephane, and died about 1606, leaving 
two sons, George Oliphant, who sold Bachil- 
ton about 1627, and William. George Oli- 
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phant of Bachilton is mentioned as a witness 
15 May, 1605, and again on 12 July, 1614. He 
was probably alive on 1 Feb., 1626, when in 
an instrument of sasine a George Oliphant 
of Bachilton is stated to be lawful son to the 
former George Oliphant of Bachilton. Wil- 
liam Oliphant, apparent of Bachilton, is 
mentioned in the same instrument, having | 
previously appeared as a witness 29 Nov., | 
1610, when he is described as son of George | 
Oliphant of Bachilton. Had George died | 
about 1606, as stated in the Condie chart, he 
would have been described as the “umquhil” 
or “the former” in 1610. If the pedigree is 
correct in describing William as son of the 
second George Oliphant of Bachilton, then 
George was alive = in 1626, when William | 
is “apparent of Bachiltoun.” That the 
pedigree may be correct in asserting William 
to have been second son of George is sup- 
ported by the fact that William is not called 
‘apparent ” in the mention of 1610. It must, 
however, have been the father of William 
and not his son George (assuming he h 
one), who sold Bachilton about 1627, seeing 
that the latter must have been dead in 1626. 
We now come to the second family of Oli- 
phant of Bachilton. John Oliphant, the first 
of this line, who had a charter of the barony 
of Bachilton ratified to him in 1633 (‘Scots 
Acts,’ c. 109, v. 118), appears to have been a 
descendant of a bastard son of Laurence Oli- 
abbot of Inchaffray (son of the second 
ord), who was slain at Flodden. According 
to the Condie chart his precise relationship 
was grandson to the abbot’s bastard Thomas, 
who is therein stated to have married Eliza- 
beth Gil, “daughter of a countryman,” and to 
have been styled “of Freeland.” Their children 
are stated to have been (1) Laurence, styled 
“of Freeland,” who married a daughter of 
Shaw of Lathagie, and was father of the first 
laird of Bachilton of the new line; and (2) Sir 
William Oliphant of Newton, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. The accuracy of these state- 
ments may, or may not, be capable of corro- 
boration ; but in writing of the Condie pedigree 
the late Lord Lyon remarks, “I believe gener- 
ally that it is by no means very accurate.” 
John Oliphant of Bachilton took a pro- 
minent part in Perthshire affairs during the 
stormy period of the Great Rebellion. In 
1630 he was one of the arbiters between the 
Earl of Tullibardine and the Laird of Gask. 
He was appointed a commissioner for rebuild- | 
ing a collins (1641), for raising a loan (1643), | 
for provisioning the army (1645), and for re- 
valuing Perthshire (1649). He also appears 
on the Committee of War at various dates 
between 1643 and 1649. The chart so often 


referred to me him five sons and one 
daughter, Isabel, married the first baronet 
of Ochtertyre (Murray). Of the sons: (1) 
“ Patrick, killed 1643, leaving a son John, 
called son to Patrick Oliphant, Fear of Bac- 
hilton”; (2) William, d.s.p.; (3) Laurence ; (4) 
John, “a bailie of Perth, married a daughter 
of Trotter of Mortonhall, died about 1686”; 
and (5) George of Clashbennie. The exist- 
ence of Laurence, John, and George is con- 
clusively proved from other sources. George 
of Clashbennie had a sasine in favour of him- 
self of the lands of Clashbenny 16 Oct., 1665, 
in which he is described as “ Mr. George Oly- 
phant, brother german to Laurence Olyphant 
of Bachiltoune ” (‘ Perth Sasines,’ Fifth Series, 
vol. iii. p. 134). Laurence Oliphant of Bachil- 
ton “married Helen Whyt, died before 1668 ” 
(Condie chart). He was ordered to pay a 
fine of 1,500/. to the Protector in 1654, which 
was reduced in the following year to 500/. 
(‘Scots Acts,’ vi. 846 and vii. 90). After 
the Restoration Laurence was appointed a 
Commissioner of Excise. The ‘Chronicle of 
Perth, p. 48 (Maitland Club), records his 
burial: “June 20, 1666, Fryday. Laurence 
oliphant of bachiltoun buried in aberdalgie 
in efternoone.” 

Patrick Oliphant of Bachilton and _ his 
tutors are mentioned in 1672. This 
Patrick was on the assize that retoured 
William Oliphant of Gask heir to his 
brother George Oliphant of Gask. He 
married, in 1686, Barbara, daughter of Colin 
Mackenzie, a son of George, second Earl of 
Seaforth, and had issue Patrick, d.s.p. 1755, 
having married Mrs. Margaret nnett 
(Condie chart). Patrick Oliphant entailed 
in 1729 the “toun and lands of Bachiltoun 
and others, county Perth” (‘Index of Re- 
gistered Entails,’ vii. 401). Laurence Oliphant 
of Bachilton, who died in 1666, had, besides 
Patrick, a son Laurence and a daughter 
Elizabeth (Condie chart). Laurence Oli- 
mer the second son, had issue Alexander, 

avid, and Margaret, who married John 
Oliphant of Carpow, and of her and her 
issue more remains to be told. David Oli- 
phant (Laurence the younger’s second son) 
eventually succeeded his cousin Patrick in the 
estate of Bachilton. A memorial ring of this 
David isin the possession of Miss M. H. Rollo 
and affords the information that “R. H. Lo 
Olyphant, 04. 27 Oct., 1770, at. 80.” He 
appears as a sov-disant Lord Oliphant before 
4Oct., 1760, at which date the administration of 
Hon. David Oliphant, of the Isle of Jamai 
bachelor, is granted to his father David, Lo 
Oliphant (see ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. vi. 
p. 122). David Oliphant was buried 5 Nov., 
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770, and a rs to have been succeeded by 
the son of iralster Margaret, who had married 
John Oliphant of Carpow. This brin; 3 us 
to what may be termed the third family of 
Bachilton. John Oliphant of Carpow and 
Bachilton is stated to be great-grandson of 
William Oliphant, first of Carpow, third son 
of Ninian Millar, calling himself Oliphant, a 
natural son of the fourth Lord Oliphant, or of 
his son the Master of Oliphant (Condie chart). 
William Oliphant of Carpow was guardian 
to Hay of Balhousie, and died about 1666. 
His son John Oliphant, second of es 
married Margaret B... (name undecipherable), 
and died 1690. His son, John Ohphant of 
Carpow, married Margaret, sister of David 
Oliphant of Bachilton, and died 1727 (Condie 
chart). John, fourth of Carpow, who suc- 
ceeded to Bachilton, was twice married 
(Condie chart and ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 8. ix. 322, 
393). It is reasonable to remark that the 
Condie chart is, in all probability, nearly, if 
not quite, correct in the descent of the Bac- 
hilton property from this John. By his first 
marriage this so-called Lord Oliphant had a 
son John and a daughter Margaret. John 
the son is asserted to have died in 1777, 
during the lifetime of his father, and to have 
left issue a son John Harrison Oliphant, who 
succeeded his grandfather and died in 1791. 

First Marriage. 


=John Oliphant of Carpow and Bachilton, 
| “called Lord Oliphant,” d. March, 1781. 


| | 
John Oliphant, Margaret, mar. 1, Cumming; 
brother John*; d. about 


John Harrison Oliphant, d. 1791, 
s. by his half-uncle John. 


Union Club, 8S. W. 


John Harrison Oliphant’s successor was his 
half-uncle John Oliphant, who, with his sister 
Janet (afterwards of Bachilton and Lady 
Elibank), was of the second marriage of John 
Oliphant of Carpow and Bachilton with 
Janet Morton (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. ix. 322, 
393). This John, who inherited the property 
from his half-nephew in 1791, died in 1797, 
and was succeeded by his half-sister (of the 
first marriage) Margaret, who married, first, 
— Cumming, and, secondly,— Mackenzie. She 
was served heir in that year to her father 
John Oliphant of Bachilton, “called Lord 
Oliphant” as heir of tailzie and provision 
—_ in Bachilton (see ‘Chancery Records’). 
On her death, apparently without issue, 
Bachilton passed to her half-sister (of the 
second marriage with Janet Morton) Janet, 
who married, in 1803, Alexander, Master of 
Elibank, afterwards eighth lord, with whose 
descendants the property of Bachilton to- 
gether with the name of Oliphant now 
remains. Janet, Lady Elibank, was born 
posthumously, in 1781, her father having 
died in the March of that year after his 
marriage on 3 Jan. in the same year to Janet 
Morton. A sketch pedigree of the descend- 
ants of John, called bea Oliphant, will serve 
to elucidate this somewhat complicated suc- 


cession to the Bachilton property :— 


Second Marriage. 
=-Janet Morton, mar. 3 Jan,, 1781, 


| | 
*John, s. his half-nephew, Janet--Alexander 
John Harrison, and, 1797, 8th Lord 
was s. by his half-sister Elibank. 
Margaret. 


Oliphant-Murrays, 
Lords Elibank. 


Joun PARKES BUCHANAN. 


W. CLARKE AND HIs ProgecTED WorK oN 
Naturat History.—W. Clarke, the author 
of ‘The Boys’ Own Book,’ is the subject of a 
short memoir in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ wherein it is stated that “for the 
last three or four years of his life he devoted 
himself to an elaborate work on natural his- 
tory. This does not appear to have been 

ublished.” There are grave doubts whether 

e ever wrote any such work, or pos- 


sessed sufficient knowledge of the subject to | 


qualify him for the task. This conclusion 
is forced upon the reader of the explanation 
recorded in ‘Glances Back through Seventy 
Years,’ by H. Vizetelly (2 vols., 1893). He 
states that “a comprehensive ‘ Natural His- 


|tory’” was projected, “the text of which, 
| after being prepared by a scientific naturalist 
of repute, was to be popularized” by Clarke. 
On the withdrawal of the former, it was 
“settled that Clarke, assisted by certain 
scientific confréres, should write the work 
himself,” and he “continued to be paid his 
customary salary for several [five] years, on 
the presumption that he was steadily pro- 
| gressing with the text...... Some hundreds of 
Harvey’s drawings were engraved, and 
several thousand pounds had been expended 
upon the work.” Clarke died suddenly, “and, 
on search being made among his papers for 
the ‘ Natural History’ manuscript, for which 
he had received about 1,200/., there was great 
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consternation when merely a quantity of 
rough notes relating tothe subject—and these, 
too, of no kind of value—could be found.” It 
may be mentioned that, in addition, he had 
paid “occasional visits to the Zoological 
Gardens ’ (vol. i. Dp. 16, 17). 
. N. Brusnrretp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


“op 


saccy” For “Tosacco.”"—Some twenty 
years ago I entered a small alehouse, about 
two miles beyond Farleton Crag, in West- 
moreland, to get refreshment after a walk 
from Lancaster. In the course of my short 
stay I asked the mistress of the place for 
some “tobacco,” pronouncing the word ver 

distinetly. She stared, and said, “We don't 
sell it.” [ reminded her that this assertion 
was contradicted by a notice over the portal ; 
but she seemed still more puzzled—perhaps 
she had never read, and could not read, the 
notice—-saying she did not know the article 
in question. Some further remark, now 
forgotten, in which I mentioned the word 
“smoke,” caused her face to brighten, and 
she exclaimed : “Oh! now I know what you 
want; but we call it *baccy here.” 

This incident is brought to my mind by the 
following words in a letter from ex-Protector 
Cromwell to his daughter Elizabeth, of date 
21 Jan., 1705 (published in the English His- 
torical Review for January, p. 122): “Adam 
Bodden, Bacconist in George Yard, Lumber 
[Lombard] Street.”* It may be conjectured 
that “tobacco” underwent decapitation as 
early as its derivative, but the ‘ H. E. D.’ con- 
tains no example of “’baccy” or “bacco” 
anterior in date to 1833. There is, however, 
an earlier occurrence of “’bacco-box ”—how 
much earlier I cannot decide—in the famous 
song ‘Wapping Old Stairs’; and in Ander- 
son's Cumberland ballad, ‘The Twee Auld 
Men,’ “bacco” is as old as 1804. 

F. Apams. 


Last Letrer or Mary, QUEEN oF Scots.— 
In the Seventh Series of ‘N. & Q.’ much 
interesting information was imparted con- 
cerning the last moments of this unfortunate 
queen at Fotheringay Castle, 8 Feb., 1586/7, 
and of the dress worn by her on that occasion, 
which Mr. Froude thinks, in his ‘ History of 
England,’ to have “been carefully studied, 
and the pictorial effect to have been appal- 
ling.” His description is as follows :— 

“The black robe was next removed. Below it 
was a petticoat of crimson velvet. The black 
jacket followed, and under the jacket was a body 
of crimson satin. One of her ladies handed her a 

* In 1689 he sent a friend a ‘‘ Boxe of Tobacco,” 
described as “A, J. Bod{den’s]......best Virginnea,” 


pair of crimson sleeves, with which she hasti 
covered her arms, and then she stood on the bl 
scaffold with the black figures all round her—blood. 
red from head to foot. Her reasons for adopting so 
~ costume must be left to conjecture.” 
—Vol. iii. 

The following i from the Standard 
of 31 Dec., 1897, reproduces a letter of the 
greatest interest, the last that Mary, Queen 
of Scots, wrote in her lifetime, on the morn- 
ing of her execution, which was recently in the 
collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Carlton 
House Terrace :— 


“ The greatest single treasure, for which 400/. was 
paid, is the letter written by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to Henry Ifl. of France, on the morning of her 
execution, February 8, 1587. Following is the text: 
“**Monsieur my brother-in-law,— Being by the 
permission of God, for my sins, as I believe, come 
to cast myself into the arms of this Queen, m 
cousin, where I have had much weariness an 
passed nearly twenty years, I am at length by her 
and her Council condemned to death; and having 
asked for my papers, which they have taken away, 
in order to make my will, I have not been able to 
recover anything of use to me, nor to obtain leave 
| that after my death my body might be transported 
according to my desire into your Kingdom, where 
I had the honour to be Queen, your Sister, and 
former ally. To-day after dinner it was announced 
to me that my sentence will be executed to-morrow, 
| as a criminal at eight in the morning. I have not 
| had leisure to ond you a full discourse of all that 
has passed, but may it please you to believe my 
physician and these others my disconsolate ser- 
| vants, you will hear the truth. Thanks unto God, 
| I despise death, and faithfully protest to arrive at 
| it innocent of all crime. As truly as I hold the 
| Catholick religion, and the maintenance of the right 
that God has given me to this ground, these are the 
two points of my condemnation; they never will 
permit me to say that it is for the Catholic religion 
| that I die, but for the fear of changing their own, 
and as a proof they have taken away my almoner, 
who, although he is in the House, I have not been 
j}able to obtain that he may come to confess me, 
neither to compose me in order to administer the 
Communion at my death. But they urge me 
to receive the consolation and doctrine of their 
minister brought for this object. The bearer of this 
and his company, most of whom are your subjects, 
will testify to you of my behaviour in this my last 
act. It remains for me to beseech you, as a very 
Christian king, my brother-in-law, and ancient ally, 
who has always protested to love me, that at this 
blow you will give proof in all these points of your 
virtue, solacing me that for the discharge and ease 
| of my conscience you will recompence my discon- 
solate servants, giving them their wages; and the 
other point is that you will cause prayers to be 
offered to God for a Queen who has been called 
most Christian, and dies a Catholic stript of all her 
goods. As to my son, I commend him to you as 
much as he will deserve, but for that I cannot 
answer. I have been so bold as to send you two 
rare stones, desiring for you perfect health, with a 
happy and long life. You will receive them as from 


your very affectionate sister-in-law, who, in dying, 
= you testimony of her 
| I again commend to you my servants, 


will towards you. 
You will 
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order, if it please you, that for my soul I am paid 
te of that which you owe to me; and that for the 
onour of Jesus Christ, to whom I shall pray to- 
morrow at my death, that you will provide some- 
what to found an Obit and bestow the usual alms. 
Wednesday at two after midnight.—Your very 
affectionate and right good Sister, Marr R.’” 
Hume, in his ‘History of England’ (ch. xlii.), 
quoting as authority Jebb and Camden, ob- 
serves that Mary had preserved a consecrated 
wafer from the hands of Pope Pius V., and in 
this way endeavoured to supply the want of 
a priest and confessor.* The Dean of Peter- 
borough, who was present in the hall at 
Fotheringay at the decapitation, was Dr. 
Richard Fletcher, afterwards Bishop of 
Bristol, 1589-1603. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Licuts.—Many of those old customs which 
had been kept up for ages in our more ancient 
boroughs were swept away by what is known 
as the Municipal Reform Act. I fear that of 
several of these no record has been preserved. 
It appears that at Hull, when the borough 
chamberlains were chosen, those who were 

roperly nominated were called “lights.” 

yhat may have been the origin or meaning 
of “lights” used in this sense I do not know. 

It is a subject worth inquiring into. Perhaps 

some one may be able to explain. There was 

during the stormy days of the great Reform 

itation a disturbed meeting at an election 
of chamberlains for Hull where these “lights” 
became prominent :— 

“The Mayor announced that the /ights put out for 
the office of Chamberlain were Messrs. Henr 
Cooper, Marmaduke Thomas Prickett, Watts Hall, 
and William Thomas, from whom the burgesses 
had to choose two.” 

Afterwards the mayor stated that “he should 
roceed with the election and take the votes 
‘or those gentlemen who were in the usual 

and legal way put out as lights.” And further 

on it is recorded that “the votes for the lights 
were registered in the usual way.” I gather 

that this form of election was contested. A 

Mr. Thistleton and a Mr. Acland were also 

candidates. Their nomination, as it appears, 

was irregular, but many votes were recorded 
in their favour. See the Boston, Lincoln, 

Louth, and Spalding Herald, 9 Oct., 1832, 

p. 2, col. 4. Epwarp PEracock. 


Larks Avucust.—A writer on ‘The 
Gentle Art of Cycling, in the January 
Macmillan, states, at p. 206, that as he rode 
from a Surrey village on “a delightful August 
morning,” the conditions of travelling were 


* If I mistake not, Schiller, in his ‘ Marie Stuart,’ 


admirable, while “the larks were vying with 
one another to fill the upper air with song.” 
This experience is in keeping with an edi- 
torial statement appended to the account 
of the skylark in Blackie & Son’s edition 
of Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nature.’ “ They 
usually sing,” it is said, “until the month of 
September.” The difference between this and 
the duration of the singing period in Scotland 
is quite noteworthy. Our August song-bird 
is the plaintive yellowhemmen, who seems to 
wail in that month the departing glories of 
summer. Here “the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings” from early spring to the end of June. 
In the beginning of July the buoyancy of the 
uprising and the ardour and variety of the 
song are considerably modified, while towards 
the end of the month the birds are practically 
silent. Occasionally, however, one will rise 
suddenly, with some effort and comparatively 
limited singing power, as late as September, 
and even, in mild, sunny weather, before the 
gleaners on the October stubbles. But, with 
us, to hear the full song, in all its aspiring 
splendour, much beyond June, is a surprise 
rather than a common experience. 
THomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Capricious” In THE ‘H. E. D.’—Mistakes 
in Dr. Murray’s great work are probably very 
rare ; but one occurs in the illustrations of 
the word “capricious.” A passage cited— 

Inventive Wits are termed in the J'uscan 
Tongue Capricious [Ital. capriciuso] for the resem- 
blance they bear to a Goat, who takes no pleasure 
in the open and easy Plains, but loves to Caper 
along the hill-tops, and upon the Points of Preci- 
pices, not caring for the beaten Road, or the Company 
of the Herd,”— 
is assigned to R. Carew’s translation of John 
Huarte’s ‘ Examen de Ingenios,’ published in 
London in 1594. It is really from the later 
translation by Bellamy, published in 1698. 
Carew’s version runs as follows :— 

“Wits full of inuention, are by the Tuscanes 
called goatish, for the likenesse which they haue 
with the goates in their demeanure and proceeding.” 
Such a rendering shows that the word was 
not familiar to English ears in 1594, and the 
‘H. E. D? has therefore antedated its use. 
Two interesting passages in seventeenth- 
century drama show that it was regarded asa 
new-fangled affectation about the year 1598. 
The first is from Ben Jonson’s ‘The Case is 
Alter’d,’ acted probably in 1598, though not 
published till 1609. Valentine, in Act II. 
scene iv., describes some captious critics of 
stage plays as “Faith, a few capricious 
gallants.” Juniper, who outdoes Mrs. Mala- 


has alluded to this circumstance. 


prop in burlesque phraseology, answers, 
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“ Capricious ? stay, that word’s for me.” Later, 
in the same scene, when Martino breaks 
Onion’s head in a fencing bout, Juniper 
comforts him with, “Coragio, be not capri- 
cious! What?” And Onion replies, “Capri- 
cious? NotI. I scorn to be capricious for a 
scratch.” ‘The Pleasant Comodie of Patient 
Grissill,’ by Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, 
published in 1603, but written, as Henslowe’s 
Diary’ tells us, in 1599, has some further 
satire on the word. Farnese describes Emulo 
to Urcenze (Act II. scene i.) as 

“one of those changeable silk gallants, who, in a 
very scurvy pride, scorn all scholars, and read no 
books but a looking-glass, and speak no language 
but ‘Sweet Lady’ and ‘Sweet Signior,’ and chew 
between their teeth terrible words, as though they 
would conjure, as complement, and projects, an 
fastidious, and capricious, and misprision, and the 
syntherisis of the soul, and such ike raise-velvet 
terms.” 

Emulo’s second speech after his entrance is 


‘Good friend, I am not in the negative: be not 
socapricious, you misprize me,my collocution tendeth 
to Sir Owen’s dignifying.” 

Percy Srmpson. 

ProsBaTe.—I wrote (8 8. xi. 24), Wills which 
relate solely to real estate “do not require 

robate, which is only given for personalty.” 

he law has now been altered by the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897, and from 1 January, 
1898, all wills have to be proved, real estate 
passing to the executor, so that if there is not 
enough to pay debts he can sell it, instead of 
having to apply to the Court of Chancery. 
The old and the new law is very clearly given 
in the ‘ Law Notes,’ edited by Albert Gibson 
and Arthur Weldon, 1897, p. 309. 

THOMAS. 


‘Dietronary oF NationaL BroGRapny.’— 
Thomas Cox (d. 1734), xii. 417.—On 18 De- 
cember, 1733, “being aged,” he made his will 
at Broomfield, Essex, and it was proved on 
8 April, 1734, by his widow, Love Cox (regis- 
tered in Commissary Court, London, Essex, 
and Herts, Book Andrews, f. 225). Therein 
he mentions his son Thomas Cox, his daughter 
Bridget (wife of Thomas Nobbs), and his 
brother John Cox. He left property at 
Chelmsford, and had, besides, the presentation 
of two turns of the advowson of the rectory 
of Stock-Harvard, Essex. 

Duncan Forbes (1798-1868 
title of the privately printed autobiography 
referred to 1s ‘Sketch of the Early Life of 
Duncan Forbes, LL.D........ written by himself, 
for the perusal of his father in America,’ 8vo. 

p. 14, 1859 (Dobell’s ‘Cat. of Privately 

inted Books,’ p. 57, col. 2). 

Benjamin Gooch (fl. 1775), xxii. 107.—I have 


xix. 386.—The 


not succeeded in finding the date of his death, 
but his will was signed at Halesworth, Suffolk, 


on 26 November, 1775, and was proved in 
London on 20 March, 1776, by his widow 
Elizabeth (registered in P. C. C., Book Bellas), 


He gave and devised his property in Fram- 
lingham unto his son-in-law John D’Urban, 
of Halesworth, Doctorof Physic,and Elizabeth, 
his wife, “my only daughter,” and their four 
children, Shute, Elizabeth, Sophia, and Doro- 
thea. Apparently nothing concerning Gooch 
is to be found in Davy’s ‘Suffolk Collections,’ 

Henry Goodcole (1586-1641), xxii. 119.—Pro- 
bate of his will was granted in the Consistory 
Court of London to his widow Anne, on 
24 January, 1641 (Vicar-General’s Book, 
Chaworth, 1637-62, 15, f. 102). 

Sir Arthur Ingram (d. 1642), xxix. 12.—His 
will, dated at York on 15 August, 1640, was 

roved in London by his son, Sir Arthur 

ngram the younger, knight, on 10 September 
1642. To Dame Mary, his wife, he ueath 
his house in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, by 
virtue of the marriage indenture dated 18 
September, 1636. To York Minster he formerly 
gave three brass branches or candlesticks. 
“Nowe I doe hereby give seaven pounds 
yearely forever to be bestowed in Candles for 
the said branches or Candlesticks.” 

Charles Rogers (1711-1784), xlix. 114.—The 
following book should have been mentioned 
in the article, “A Descriptive Catalogue of 
some Pictures, Books and Prints, Medals, 
Bronzes, and other Curiosities, collected by 
Charles Rogers......and now in possession of 
William Cotton,...... of the Priory, Le{a]ther- 
head, Surrey, roy. 8vo. pp. xiv, 156, 1836.” 
(With a fine portrait of Rogers after Reynolds, 
and other engravings.) Mr. Dobell, in his 
excellent ‘Catalogue,’ p. 18, col. 2, already 
cited, says, “Only twenty-five copies of this 
interesting volume were printed. The present 
catalogue contains that portion of the collec- 
tion which descended to William Cotton. It 
is carefully compiled, and illustrated with 
numerous notes.” Gorpon Goopwin. 


Vor. LITT. 


These corrections and additions seem de- 
sirable :— 

P. 122.—A repartee made by Douglas Smith 
to Copleston is given in Mozley’s * Reminis- 
cences,’ i. 384, 

P. 123.—The “orthodoxy” of Sydney Smith’s 
‘Sermons,’ and a curious slip of the pen, 
were severely criticized in the Quarterly 
Review, vols. 1., iii., lix. 

P. 123—Theyre Smith did not “receive” 
Louis Philippe, but called upon him later in 
the day (Annual Register, 1848, p. 32), 
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P. 192.—There are some references to 
William Smyth in ‘Memoirs, &c., of Lucy 
Aikin.’ 

P. 305.—To “Common Shells,” &ec., add and 
Common Objects, &e. 

P. 400.—John Hanson Sperling wrote 
‘Church Walks in Middlesex,’ 1849. 

P. 434.—Was not Spurgeon “ requested” to 
retire from the Evangelical Alliance, as being 
an accuser of his allies? And did he not 
leave the Liberation Society because of the 
association, which he regarded as incongruous, 
between the Nonconformists and the Secu- 
larists ? Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

Tuomas Poyntz.—The name of Thomas 
Poyntz is in the border of the largest of 
three beautiful pieces of tapestry represent- 
ing the naval battle of Solebay, 1672, and 
believed to have been especially made, be- 
tween 1709 and 1725, for the hall at Wolter- 
ton, the residence of Lord Walpole. On the 
two smaller pieces only the initials T. P. 
appear. Will any of your readers kindly 
give me information as to Thomas Poyntz ? 

EveLtyn WELLINGTON. 

Apsley House. 


“Crex.” (See 1" S. iii. 451.)—At this refer- 
ence “crex” is said to be the ordinary name 
for the white bullace with Cambridgeshire 
folk (in 1851). Is this word still in use? Is 
it used as a plural? The word is plural in 
form, as we may see from the Picard form 
crégue, “prunelle sauvage,” given in Hatz- 
feld's ‘Dict.’ Compare also “ cracks,” a Pem- 
broke word for wild plums. 

THE Epiror oF THE 
Dratect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Curious Mepat.—A medal recently found 
in the island of Trinidad, West Indies, and 
supposed to have been taken there by 
Governor Sir P. Woodford, bears on the 
obverse a portrait, surrounded by the fol- 
lowing inscription: RADULPH . BRIDECAKE . 
ARCHIDIACONUS . WINTON. Beneath the bust: 
A. BASILIs. On the reverse is a side view of 
& church, surrounded by the following in- 
scription: ECCLESIA MARL¥ SOUTHTON 
RESTITUTA 1722. Beneath the church: NAT 
ll Jun 1665 . op. 12 MART 1742,3. Particulars 


of the archdeacon and of the incident thus 


recorded will oblige. PLANTAGENET. 
W. Warreway Srrr.—I should be obliged 
for information about William Whiteway 
Sirr, a naval officer, living at Portsea at the 
end of the last century, or about his wife, 
and issue (if any). He was one of the two 
sons of Major Joseph Sirr, of Dublin, and 
married at Portsea, 18 Feb., 1797, Frances 
Elizabeth Hewlins, of Portsea (‘Allegations 
for Marriage Licences, Hampshire’), and at 
that time was Lieut. R.N. Hewlins seems to 
be a most uncommon name. Harry Sire. 
50, Twisden Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 


Scorrish PropaTIoNeR. — What is known 
relative to the amount extended to this being 
during the last century and earlier, per 
Sabbath, when supplying vacant parish 
churches ; and what may said to be the 
average amount received by him to-day? 
When a representative of that order had no 
income in old times, what general means of 
support came to him as one belonging to a 
recognized floating class of unoccupied beings 
compelled to wait through a long probation 
until he secured a church living? Has 
not the demand, then and now, emanating 
from parishes lacking a permanent incum- 
bent, always been far beneath the supply? 
What, too, is known as to the percentage of 
graduated Scottish students in divinity who 
fail absolutely to obtain a charge ? 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN. 


Op PreTENDER’s MARRIAGE.— Will any one 
kindly tell me the names of all who were 
present at the marriage of the Old Pretender 
at Montefiascone in September, 1719, or where 
their names are to be found ? W. S. 


Orictn or Expression.— Might I ask if you 
would be pleased to enlighten me on the 
origin of the French expression nez @ la 
Rorélane for a short, doll-shaped nose? 
Might it be from Roxana, wife of Alexander 
the Great, ‘The Memoirs of Roxana,’ by 
Defoe, or from the heroine of the play 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’? If so, for what 
reason } PUZZLED. 


Dr. WHattey.—This gentleman was alive 
in April, 1770. I wish to ascertain if he was 
a D.D. or M.D., and his abode. M.A.Oxon. 

Ivy House, Clapham, Bedford. 


Heratpic.—Can any reader give a clue to 
the ownership of the following arms? Tinc- 
tures are not given, and the arms are not in 
Papworth or any other list of British arms to 
which I have access. I fancy, from the nature 
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of the work, that the coat is Flemish or Dutch. 
Arms: A griffin segreant, holding three stalks 
of wheat grasped by both front claws. Crest: 
Issuant from a coronet a demi-griffin segreant, 
similarly grasping three stalks of —_ 


Glasgow. 


SHAKSPEARE.— Has the following fact ever 
been noticed before? According to the Daily 
Mail (15 Nov., 1897), the Rev. G. Arbuthnot, 
vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, when recently 
preaching before the Mayor and Corporation, 
referred 
“to the fact that Shakespeare was both baptized 
and buried in the church, [and] declared that he 

lieved this was a unique distinction, none of Eng- 
land’s other great poets or writers having thus 
begun and ended their earthly life in the same 
church.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Jounson.—Can any one give me the name 
of the father and mother of Elizabeth John- 
son, wife of Domenico Angelo (fencing 
master), who died in 1802 ? HARFLETE. 


ALCAICS ATTRIBUTED TO TENNYsON.—What 
is known as to the authorship of two alcaic 
stanzas, signed “ T.,” and beginning,— 

Up sprang the dawn unspeakably radiant, 
which appeared in the Marllurian, 20 Sept., 
1871? It was supposed at the time that they 
were by the late Laureate ; and I find that the 
closing lines are quoted in the ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. 
p. 12, as having been made in ag him. 


oF THE Rye House Piot.— 
I shall be very glad of assistance in getting 
together a complete list of books, articles, 
sermons, &c., dealing with the Rye House 
Plot and any biographical notices of the con- 
spirators therein. W. B. Gerisn. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


MastTersons or County Wexrorp.—Can 
any one give me some information about 
this Irish family ? F. A. J. 


List or Institutions To Benerices.—Will 
you kindly say where the lists of institutions 
to benefices for Salop, Essex, Sussex, Kent, 
and Middlesex are kept ? 

CHARLES H. OLsEN. 

Montreal. 

Roman Porrertres.— Where in England 
have kilns and potteries used by the Romans 
been found? Was Anglo-Roman pottery 


ever stamped with the maker’s name ? 
Sulhamstead, Berkshire. 


E. E. Tuoyrts. 


GarnsBporoucH.—In Haydon’s ‘Life, or 
‘Rogers and his Contemporaries,’ or some 
other book, mention is made of Gainsborough 
staying in a country house and seeing two 
children from the house going down the 
avenue and giving alms to beggar children. 
He, struck by it, went and painted it. Wanted 
the reference to this in the books mentioned 
or in some other work. RAMORNIE. 


Cutmney Money.—A duty of two shillings 
for every hearth in a house was imposed temp. 
Charles II. When was this arbitrary tax 
repealed ? RoBErts, 

Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 

[What you call “‘ chimney money ” is the same as 
the house tax called “hearth money.” It was 
established as a means of making up the deficiency 
in the revenue granted after the Restoration to 
Charles II. It was repealed by 1 & 2 William & 
Mary, c. 10, but was reimposed in Scotland in Se 
tember, 1690, at the rate of ls. 2d. for every heart 
The repeal was one of the first boons conceded by 
William on his arrival. See Dowell’s ‘ History of 
Taxation,’ vol. iii. pp. 187-192.] 


Ancrent BritisH.—This term is so often 
used in reference to the derivation of names 
of places that I am anxious to know from 
what source the information comes. I can 
refer to Anglo-Saxon and Welsh vocabularies, 
but to nothing older. What was the language 
of the Ancient Britons ? IGNORAMUS. 


Wooprs Rocers. — He was a native of 
Bristol, and commanded the Duke and 
Duchess privateer, which sailed from Bristol 
i Aug., 1708, and made the celebrated voyage 
round the world during which he captured 
an enormous amount of treasure, and on 
1 Feb., 1708/9, picked up Alexander Selkirk 
from off the island of Juan Fernandez. He 
yublished an account of his voyage in 1712 
On his return home from the voyage he lived 
at No. 19, Queen Square, Bristol. He was 
made Governor of the Isle of Providence in 
1716, where, with two men-of-war under his 
orders, he did good work putting down and 
hanging the pirates. In 1724 he, in com- 
mand of the Delicia, a 40-gun ship, went to 
Madagascar for a cargo of slaves, and had a 
narrow escape of being delivered into the 
hands of some of his old friends, the pirates 
of the Bahamas, who had settled there. 
However, he eluded their attempts, and, 
obtaining his cargo of slaves, dinchecana them 
at the Dutch colony of Batavia. He was 
made Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief 
of the Bahama Islands 25 Aug., 1729. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 27 Sept., 1732, there 
is an item: “Came news of the death of 


Woodes Rogers, Esq., late Governor of Bahama 
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Islands, on July 16th.” There is, however, a 
tradition of his having died at No. 19, Queen 
Square, Bristol. Rogers is also stated to have 
lived at Frenchay, near Bristol, and it is said 
that his house there was purchased from some 
members of his family in 1788 by an Alder- 
man Brice. The following item appears in 
the ‘Bristol City Records’: “16 March, 1704. 
Woodes Rogers, Junior, Mariner, is admitted 
to the liberties of this city for that he married 
Sarah, daughter of Sir William Whettstone, 
Knight.” Is anything known of Woodes 
Rogers's family? Who were his parents ; and 
did he leave children? And is there any 
portrait of him extant? Any particulars 
relating to Woodes Rogers's life will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. Newton WaDE. 


Greek -GermMaNn Lexicon.—What is the 
best Greek-German lexicon? One more up- 
to-date than even the eighth edition of the 
Greek-English lexicon of Liddell and Scott 
(the revision of which has been far from 
thorough) is desired. TOUCHSTONE. 


Inscription. —I have a fireplace on the 
one side of which is the following inscription : 
The Fire my Glittering Father is, 

The Earth my Mother kind. 

The Sea my younger brother is, 

But me no Man can find. 
Can any of your readers tell me the origin 
and solution of this? FitzRocer. 


Metar, A Hucuenot.—I shall feel much 
indebted to the reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will 
supply me with information respecting the 
antecedents and career of Peter Metge, of 
Athlumney, co. Meath. “ He married a Miss 
Lyon, of the Earl of Strathmore’s family,” 
and was the father of Baron Metge, of Ath- 
lumney, whose wife was the youngest daughter 
of Marcus Lowther (he assumed the name of 
Crofton, and was created a baronet in June 
1758) and Catherine Crofton, sister and 
heiress of Sir Oliver Crofton, fifth baronet. 
It has been recorded that Mr. Metge was a 
Huguenot; but I have failed to find any 


reference to his name in my copies of Samuel 
Smiles’s two interesting works: ‘ The Hugue- | 
nots’ (John Murray, London, 1869) and ‘ The | 
Huguenots in France’ (Strahan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1873). A statement defining the exact | 
relationship of the mother of Baron Metge to 
the owner of Glamis Castle, so famous in | 
Scottish history, will also be appreciated by | 
me. It may not be out of place to mention 
that Glamis was one of the castles in 
which the murder of Duncan by Lady Mac- | 
beth is erroneously declared to have been 
perpetrated and it was said to have been | 


the scene of another one, that of King Mal- 
colm II. in 1034. The property passed into 
the hands of the Strathmore family on the 
occasion of the marriage of John Lyon with 
a daughter of King Robert II. Sir John 
Lyon died in a duel with Sir James Lindsay 
of Crawford in 1383 :— 
Oh, world! 


Oh, men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime? 
And slay, as if death had but this one gate, 
When a few years would make their swords super- 
fluous ! yron. 
H. G. Toter Hope. 
19, Narbonne Avenue, 8.W. 


Beplics. 


THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(8t* S. xii. 63, 222, 281, 413.) 

I woutp venture to suggest that it is 
very important that a distinction should 
be made between rfect and imperfect 
copies. I believe that very few perfect 
copies are in existence, and I am disposed 
to think that the estimate of my old corre- 
spondent R. R. overshoots the mark. Of 
the four copies in the British Museum, only 
one—the Grenville copy—is entirely perfect. 
In the list of copies enumerated in Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes probably not more than 
six perfect copies are comprised. These 
include the Huth, Lenox, Holford, Daniel, 
and Devonshire copies, the last of which 
has the title pasted down. No. 16 in 
R. Rs list, which Mr. Quaritch priced 
at 8801, was Mr. Ouvry’s copy, and 
fetched 420/. at that gentleman’s sale in 
April, 1882. I was under the impression that 
this was the copy sold in Mr. George Smith’s 
sale in April, 1867, as the bindings—red 
morocco, with Harleian tooling—correspond ; 
but R. R., who doubtless speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge, says that Mr. Smith’s copy 
is now in the possession of Lord Aldenham. 
In addition to the copies specified by R. R. 
I may mention that Siam Ellis & Elvey, in 
their General Catalogue for 1894, included 
a fine and perfect copy in red_ morocco, 
measuring nearly twelve and a half by eight 
inches, at the price of 460/., which seems 
remarkably cheap. As for imperfect copies, 
they are extremely numerous ; and although 
it is desirable that they should be catalogued, 
they stand in a different category from the 
their patigres, A list of the latter, with 


their igrees, would be as interesting to 
the bibliographer as the ‘Stud-Book’ to the 
reeder. 


To relieve a somewhat dry subject, I will 
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ask permission to quote a passage, relating 
to Mr. Daniel’s copy, from Mr. F.S. Ellis’s 
capital account of that gentleman’s books in 
yart x. of Mr. Quaritch’s ‘ Dictionary of 


english Book-Collectors’ :— 


*‘ Another of Daniel’s favourite book legends was 
the story of his acquisition of his first_folio Shake- 
speare from Mr. William Pickering. Though, as is 
usual with books, its pedigree did not extend very 
far, it was less plebeian than most rare volumes in 
that respect. At the end of the eighteenth century 
or the beginning of the nineteenth it had belonged 
to one Daniel Moore, F.S.A., and by him was 
bequeathed to a Mr. W. H. Booth, who in his turn 
left it to Mr. John Gage Rokewode, the well-known 
antiquary, from whom Mr. Pickering purchased 
it. As Mr. Gage Rokewode died in 1842, it must 
have been before that year that it came into 
Daniel's possession for the sum of 100/., esteemed a 
very high price in those days. He would describe 
how, when the bargain was concluded, Pickering 
essayed to put up the volume in paper; but he 
exclaimed, No, no! nothing less than silk! Fetch 
me one of your best silk handkerchiefs.’ Securely 
tied in this, a hackney coach was called, and he 
drove home to Islington in triumph. It is assuredly 
a very tine copy of this book, free from reparation, 
and measuring 134 by 8}. There is probably no 
copy of this book in existence in absolutely perfect 
condition, for to be so it should be in its first 
binding, with the original fly-leaves not pasted 
down. This copy, fine as it is, has been bound in 
russia, with blue edges, and the title is decidedly 
tender with handling. The finest copy known is 
that in the library of Capt. Holford — but the 
original end-papers have been replaced and the title 
mounted on a guard at the back—minor defects, it 
is true, but defects nevertheless. Probably no copy 
exists in that irreproachable state of preservation 
in which other old books of the same date, but of 
minor interest, frequently occur.” 


This fact is a curious one, and points to a 
much earlier appreciation of ect 
than modern writers are generally disposed 
to grant. Many people believe that Shake- 
—_ was only “invented ” at the beginning 
of the last century, when Addison expatiated 
on his beauties, and Rowe, Theobald, and the 
other commentators began to take him in 
hand ; but the dilapidated condition of nine- 
tenths of the copies of the first folio edition 


which are now in existence certainly indicates | 


the measure of popularity which we accord 
to our favourite novels when they finally 
return to their home in New Oxford Street, 
minus title and last pages and a goodly share 
of their contents. A pure and undefiled copy 
of an Elizabethan poet, in its limp vellum 
wrapper, with its silk ties unimpaired, and 
its fly-leaves defaced no more than by an 
unfinished sonnet to the eyebrow of a Vernon 
or a Throckmorton, is truly an object to 
make that afternoon seem fairer on which 
one’s eye first drank in its unsullied beauties. 
W. F. 


To complete the list of known copies of the 
first folio of Shakspere, it may be mentioned 
that there is also at least one copy in 
Australia. This is in the Sydney Public 
Library, to which it was given by a public- 
spirited colonist, who, if I remember rightly 
paid something like 800/. for it. He presen 
at the same time, for its safe keeping, a 
handsome carved case, made from an oak tree 
which grew in the Forest of Arden. 

In the library of this college there is a 
copy of the second folio, in excellent condi- 
tion but for the loss of the portrait. We are 
indebted for this treasure to the generosity 
of Mr. G. W. Rusden, author of the ‘ History 
of Australia.’ It would be interesting to 
Shaksperians if one of your correspondents 
would do for the second folio what Mr. 
IncLEeBY has done for the first. Is it known 
of how many copies the first folio edition 
consisted ? ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Doubtless several copies of the Shake- 
spearian folio of 1623 may be discovered in 
Rome. Many tourists who visit the Barberini 
Palace onde at the marble corkscrew stair- 
case, the finest in Rome, but climb only 


thirteen of its steps for entering the picture 
| gallery to gaze on Guido's ‘ Beatrice Cenci.’ 
|In December, 1867, | wended my winding 
way up to the uppermost story. I there saw 
many treasures mentioned in Baedeker, and 
among those he does not mention a first 
folio of Shakespeare. My only memories of 
it, besides a certain passage I wished to 
examine, are that it was in a white binding, 
and appeared in perfect pa. 
ames D. BuTLer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Mr. INGLEBY, in his list of the Shakespeare 
first folios published in your issue of 18 Sep- 
tember last, mentions but three as being in 
the United States, viz., those belonging to 
Mr. Augustin Daly, Mr. Robert Hoe, and the 
| Lenox Library. I send herewith a list of 
nineteen other copies which are in this 
country. 

In 1888 I prepared a bibliography of the 
first folios in the city of New York. That 
paper was read before the Shakespeare 
Society of this city, and afterwards published 
in Shaxespeariana for March, 1888. 

At that time I found in this city thirteen 
copies of the first folio, as follows: Lenox 
Library, 2; Library of Columbia College, 1 ; 
Astor Library, 1 ; Mr. Chas. H. Kalbfleisch, 1 ; 
Mr. Chas. W. Frederickson, 1; Mr. Robert 
| Lenox Kennedy, 1 ; Mr. — Ives, 1 ; Mr. 
| Elihu Chauncey, 1 ; Mr. Robert Hoe, 1; Mr. 
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Henry F. Sewall, 1; Mr. Augustin Daly, 1; 
and Mr. Joseph McDonough, 1. 


After the publication of this paper I dis- | 


covered another copy, which was in the 
library of the late Hon. Samuel J. Tilden. 


This made fourteen copies in this city in | 


March, 1888. 

At the present time there are four copies 
in the New York Public Library,* viz., 
the two which were in the Lenox, and 
those which were in the Astor and Tilden 
Libraries. 

The copies which in 1888 were in Columbia 
College Library, and in the possession of Mr. 
Elihu Chauncey, Mr. Robert Hoe, and Mr. 
Augustin Daly, are still in the same col- 
lections. The copy at that time owned by 
Mr. Brayton Ives now belongs to Mr. W. A. 
White, Brooklyn, New York. I am not sure 


of the present location of the other five | 


copies described in my paper. 

In addition to these copies, and to those 
enumerated by Mr. Ine iesy, are the fol- 
lowing: Mr. E. D. Church, New York, N.Y., 
1; Mr. Theodore Irwine, Oswego, N.Y., 1; 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass., 1; 
Congressional Library, Washington, D.C., 1 ; 
Library of the late Mr. Francis B. Hayes, 
Lexington, Mass., 1 ; Horace Howard Furness, 
LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa, 1; L. Z. Leiter, 
Washington, D.C., 1 ; Library of the late Mr. 
George Leib Harrison, Philadelphia, ra, 1. 

There are, therefore, in this country at 
least twenty-two copies, and possibly, and I 
may add probably, more. 

Wm. H. FLEeMIne. 

New York. 


In the north drawing-room of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, there 
is a copy of each of the three editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays, 1623, 1622, 1664. 

SVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A copy of the first folio Shakespeare is in 
the library of the Reform Club. 
Cuas. W. Vixcent, Librarian. 


Add Bishop Cosin’s Library, 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. Sat 


In connexion with the catalogue of first 
folios (1623) it may be of interest to note 
that David Garrick’s copy of the second 
folio (1632) is in the possession of Mr. C. E. 8. 
Wood, of this place, who lent it to me last 


* The Astor, Tilden, and Lenox Libraries have 
been consolidated, and are now the New York 


Public Library. 


winter for collation. It contains Garrick’s 
book-plate, and is in good condition. 
Ricuarp H. THorntTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


NaAPoLeon’s ATTEMPTED INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND IN 1805 (8 S$. xii. 481 ; 9S. i. 16).—I 
was both pained and astonished to read 
H.8. V.-W.’s reply to my note on the above 
| subject. 
| Mr. Warden was surgeon on the Northum- 
| berland, which conveyed Napoleon to St. 
Helena. His book bears every internal 
evidence of truth ; the medical details of the 
voyage and afterwards are most minute and 
credible. Moreover, Mr. Warden was dis- 
missed from the Naval Medical Service for 
| writing the book, which placed Napoleon’s 

character in a ray Mctenaee light for the per- 

sons then in office—of whom I presume John 
| Wilson Croker was one. He was warmly 
supported by Lord Holland, who wished him 
to start a consulting practice in London, so 
|high was his professional reputation ; but 
having been obviend by a nobleman (whose 
name [ have heard, but have forgotten) to 
rest quiet and he would see him reinstated, 
he did so, and was in a short time appointed 
surgeon to one of our large dockyards—Sheer- 
ness, | think—where he lived and died an 
honourable, upright, and truthful man. His 
family still retains several relics which Napo- 
leon I. presented to Mr. Warden—some gold 
buckles in especial, given to Mr. Warden on 
his last visit to St. Helena. 

Whether he employed Dr. Combe, or any one 
else, to lick his rough letters into shape, cannot 
at this distance of time be stated, though | 
do not believe it, as he was quite capable of 
writing letters so well expressed. The family 
tradition says they were written to the young 
lady to whom he was then engaged, and who 
afterwards became his wife, were shown 
about, and, at the request of many friends, 
were finally slightly altered in form and 

mublished, to the great annoyance of the then 
lait of the Admiralty and the Government. 
That the work went through a good many 
editions in a year is a proof that most people 
accepted it as authentic. To turn to the pages 
of the Quarterly Review orof Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for a fair review on the work of an 
opponent, or of the advocates of an opponent, 
is not historically helpful, and in the present 
day should be impossible. No blame to the 
periodicals in question. Bludgeons were the 
universal weapons of the day, equally used 
on both sides ; but to seek for the character 
of Leigh Hunt, for instance, in the pages of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Blackwood would be as wise as it is to seek 
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for the character of Napoleon in the contem- 
porary pages of the Quartoriy Review, or for 
the truth of any work advocating his cause 
written by some one else and reviewed in its 
pages. Insum, Mr. Warden wasanaval medical 
ofticer of high character on board the North- 
umberland with Napoleon ; his narrative is 
credible, not highly coloured, and bears every 
mark of internal truth. He was dismissed 
from his employment for writing it, but 
shortly reinstated in a better position, show- 
ing that he had done nothing unworthy or dis- 
honourable. John Wilson Croker, one of the 
men who, or whose friends, had dismissed him, 
writes, in the bludgeonly style of the day, 
that the letters are forgeries, which they cer- 
tainly are not, and a writer at the end of the 
nineteenth century accepts this ephemeral 
expectoration of spleen as historical disproof. 
W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

Bury Place, Gosport, Hants. 

In connexion with a threatened invasion 
of this island from France, it may be well to 
point out that there exists a rare engraving 
of a machine said to have been made for this 
purpose in 1798. The only copy of it I have 
ever seen is preserved in the collection of 
broadsides belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. This is the description of it as 
given in the catalogue :— 

“The real view of the French Raft, as intended for 
the invasion of England, drawn from the original at 
Brest. This surprising machine was 2,100 feet long 
and 1,500 feet broad, and was to be propelled by four 
windmills, which gave a revolving motion to four 
wheels. It was armed with 500 pieces of cannon, 
and was to convey 60,000 men.—Published by P. & 
J. Gally, London. 

Those who examine the engraving will pro- 
bably agree with me that no such structure 
ever existed at Brest or elsewhere. It was 
evidently intended either as a joke or a fraud. 
Epwarb Peacock. 

Should any reader believe in communica- 
tions from persons in the spiritual world to 
those living in the natural world, he may find 
an account of unimpeachable authority, from 


Buonaparte himself, which, merely as a lite- | 


rary curiosity, is worth giving :— 

** Buonaparte came next, and spoke in the most 
humble and thankful manner of his change. He 
asked me what the religion of the Hollanders is, 
and why the English are so much against a Catholic 
—_ He then spoke satirically of the English in 
sending him to so fertile a country, and commented 
on the state they are now in, and of their buying 
the victory of Waterloo with money. He also said 
that, like others, he was too ambitious. But his 
principal motive was to establish a friendly inter- 
course between all nations for the benefit of each 


their own plan of government. He next spoke of 
his taking the images out of the churches and turn- 
ing them into money, which he thought more useful.” 
—* Diary of the Mission, Spiritual and Earthly, of 
the late James Johnston,’ p. 247. 

My copy of this curious and remarkable 
work has the title-page and portions of the 
preface torn out, and the only details I can 
give of James Johnston are what he supplies 
in the diary, from which it appears that he was 
a workman in a dyeing cctebticheneal in Man- 
chester,and when out of employment travelled 
round Lancashire and Deshoubien playing the 
bagpipes. He records many conversations 
with people in the spiritual world whom he 
had heard or read oF in the natural world. 
The first entry in the diary is 5 January, 
1817, and the last 3 May, 1840. On pp.498-9 are 
several copies of certificates, extending from 
1798 to 1806, giving him an excellent character 
for sobriety and honesty. To prevent mis- 
conception, I may add that I am simply 
speaking of the book as a literary curiosity, 
without vouching for the authenticity of 
recitals, or presuming to sit in the chair of 
the scorner. AYEAHR. 


When I was at Boulogne, some years ago, 
I recollect seeing a monument near that place, 
raised by Napoleon to commemorate the 
capture of England by his forces. They also 
have in the museum there medals which he 
had struck to commemorate the same event. 
These facts would seem to leave no doubt as 
to his intentions. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


ScaFFOLDING IN Germany (8 §S. xii. 509).— 
Hoisting a branch of a tree upon the topmost 
pole of the scaffolding ar« oe a new house is 
in no way peculiar to Germany. It is general, 
more or less, almost everywhere. Mr. G. W. 
Speth, in two published lectures delivered at 
came in 1893, on ‘ Builders’ Rites and Cere- 
monies,’ refers to the custom and its possible 
origin. After speaking of shovelfuls of oats 
thrown out, at Yuletide, in Danemark for 
St. Kiaus’s horse, and saying, “ When a per- 
son is convalescent after a dangerous illness 
he is said to have given a feed to Death's 
horse,” he adds :— 

“* And this leads us to a curious building custom. 
In Norway and Denmark—according to Baring- 
Gould—and in the Black Forest, as I have myself 
seen, a sheaf of corn is fastened to the gable of a 
house. It is now supposed to be an offering to the 
birds. But it is obviously a feed for Woden’s horse, 
or perhaps for Hell’s. prefer to think it was in- 
tended for Woden’s, because I have myself asked 
the meaning of it in the Black Forest, and been told 

hat it was a charm against the lightning...... On 


t 
other. Further, it was his intention to have con- | Gothic buildings we often see hip-nobs or finials, 
quered England, and to have let the people choose | bunches of flowers or corn, imitated conventionally 
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in wood, stone, or terra-cotta. A builder would 
tell you this is merely an ornament, an architectural 
accessory, but it really is the survival of the sheaf 
of corn, which, therefore, must have been also usual 
in England at one time in our country’s history. 
But this sheaf of corn also survives in another form. 
In many parts of the country, as soon as the brick- 
layers have finished their work and set the chimney- 
pots, a bush is fixed to the end of a scaffold pole. 
ere, in Margate, it is replaced bya flag. I asked a 
Margate builder, a little while ago, why his men did 
this, and he said it was because it showed they had 
come to an end of their work, and expected a drink 
to celebrate the occasion. No doubt that is why 
they do it now, but their early forefathers did it as 
an offering to Woden’s horse, and the drink was a 
solemn libation or drink-offering to the same 
animal, or perhaps to Woden himself. Thus, the 
flag derives from the bush, and the bush from the 
sheaf. Custom survives—the reason changes.” 


At Lytchett Park, near Poole, the residence 
of the Hon. Lord Eustace Cecil, during the 
recent building of a new private chapel, I 
saw a flag flying from the highest scaffold 

le. Asking the reason, I learned the worthy 

uilder had the day previously been returned 
for the County Council at “the top of the 
poll”! Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


A similar custom exists in the building 
trade in England, but it has to do with the 
building, not with the scaffolding. When 
the bricklayers come to the “topping” a 
small flag —it may be a small handker- 
chief—on a stick is lashed to the top of a 
scaffold pole, which is the signal for libations 
not commended by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

AYEAHR. 


A Question (8 8S. xii. 207, 
292, 353, 452).—I have been hoping some pub- 
lisher would kindly come forward and explain 
(if — the why and the wherefore of 
books lettered along the back being almost 
invariably lettered upside down. In default 
of any one coming forward, I may perhaps 
be permitted to reply on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs. My answer to Mr. WARREN is that not 
only is my argument good, but the assump- 


tion upon which it is founded is good also. 
That assumption simply is that a book is 
meant to be read, or, if of the drawing-room | 
table character, looked at, and is not meant 
to be kept constantly in a bookcase. When | 
out for the purpose of being read or looked 
at, it is Pal mg when not actually in some 
one’s hands, laid upon the drawing-room, 
library, sitting-room, or bedroom table, with 
the face upwards. Every one admits that. | 
When so naturally and reasonably laid upon 
the table, as things are at present, the title 


aan distance of the table, the title cannot 
be read unless you stand on your head—an 
acrobatic feat which some of us are now too 
old to perform gracefully. 

I do not agree with the argument, “made 
in Germany,” that “when the book is lying 
on the table you do not want the en- 
dorsement.” You most certainly do want it 
then, quite as much as at any rH time. 

The question is one for publishers to con- 
sider simply in the light of plain, ordinary 
common sense. Which method is most con- 
venient for their customers, the users of 
books? To this question I think there can 
be but one reply. To letter the book so that 
when placed upon a table with its face up- 
wards the title printed along the back can 
read is sensible. To print it upside down, so 
that it cannot be read, is the reverse of sen- 
sible, besides being provocative of much pro- 
fane language. 

Mr. Tuomas, who—though some- 
thing of the character of Thomas called 
Didymus, as he says, “After all, does it 
matter which ?”—is, on the whole, with me 
in this question, seems to think that those 
responsible for this enormity have no time 
to read ‘N. & Q.,’ and so continue in their 
sins. I shall undertake to get this corre- 
spondence in ‘N. & 9 printed and sent to 
all the principal publishers; and I would 
earnestly appeal to them to give this matter 
their best consideration, for though the ques- 
tion is a small one, it is an extremely irritating 
one, from its “damnable iteration.” 

J. B. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

P.S.—I see copies of the Review of Reviews 
and the Strand Magazine lying in front of me 
on the table, face up. th are correctly 
lettered along the back, so that they can be 
read without rising and lifting them to see 
what magazines they are. Pearson’s and the 
Badminton are wrong. 


I prefer that the title should read upwards ; 
but I cannot see from my own library that 
any rule prevails either among French or 
German publishers. Perhaps most foreign 
titles are printed downwards; but among 
those I find with letters printed upwards are 
Terrot’s ‘La Province en Décembre, 1851’ 


| (1868), Moliére’s ‘ Le (Biblio- 
| théque Nationale, 1868), and Sche 


el’s ‘ Trom- 
peter von (1885). 
VILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
Glasgow. 


Harpour (8th S. xii. 482 ; 9S. i. 17).— 


along the back is almost always printed up-, It may be sufficient to compare these names 
side down, so that, seated anywhere within (without any surviving remains) with the “dak 
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bungalow” of India. These bungalows are 
travellers’ rests, without food or attendance, 
the wayfarer carrying his own bedding, firing, 
and provender with him. The huge domains 
of Russia are thus furnished. The Romans 
are known to have provided such accommoda- 
tion, but, as I fancy, generally termed post- 
ing houses. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


In giving at the earlier reference a summary 
of previous guesses at the meaning of this 
place-name I was actuated by the wish to 
save the more inconstant readers of ‘N. & 

. from unintentionally going over ground 
already trodden. I did not anticipate a fresh 

uess such as appears at the later reference. 
f the derivation from ca/darium were correct, 
it would be a remarkable instance—if not, as 
the writer says, of the manner in which names, 
by the mere force of sound, are changed in 
meaning—of the extension of the name of a 
particular chamber in a particular institution 
in a supposed Roman settlement to the whole 
of that settlement. The writer seems to be 
in earnest. Is he really so! There is little 
force of sound in arvum acting in the required 
direction. KILLIGREW. 


Carrick (8 §. xii. 147, 233, 314).—With 

ference to the recent inquiry respecting 

e Carrick family, perhaps the idloviag 
may be of interest. There are two distinct 
families of this name, one of Norman origin 
and chiefly found in the north of Englanc 
Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland). 
heir arms are, I think, Sable, three roses 
argent. The other is a south of Ireland 
family, and their arms are Or, a fess dancettée 
between three talbots passant sable. A branch 
of this family settled in Bristol, and went 
thence to London. There is a pedigree of the 
London branch of the family in the Visita- 
tion of the City in 1634. Perhaps some one 
learned in Irish heraldry and genealogy 
could give some details as to the Irish 
branch of the family. There probably would 
be some information at Ulster’s office. 

Cross CRossLet. 


IT. or S. i. 9).—I have in 
my possession a curious little volume, en- 
titled ‘ Vida Interior del Rey Don Felipe IT.’ 
Madrid, 1788). On p. 7 we are told that 
hilip was born at Valladolid on 26 May, 
1525, and died about 5 o’clock on the evening 
of Sunday, 13 Sept., 1596. These dates, 
according to all authorities, should be 1597 
and 1598 respectively. Can any explanation 
be given for the above mistake? When 
Philip was seventeen years of age he was 


married to Dofia Maria, daughter of Don 
Juan IIL, King of Portugal. That event took 
place in 1544. Unfortunately the month is 
not given. But as their son, the unfortunate 
Don Carlos, was born 8 July, 1545, and his 
mother died in giving him birth (p. 70), it 
follows, I think, that Major Martin Hume’s 
statement that the union only lasted eleven 
months must be substantially correct. 
J. T. Curry. 


According to Prescott, in his ‘Hist. of 
Philip IL.,’ vol. i. ch. ii. p. 35 (Routledge’s 
edition), the date of the marriage with the 
Infanta of Portugal was 12 Nov., 1543, and 
the date of this lady’s death was a few days 
after 8 July, 1545. In Watson’s ‘ History’ of 
the same reign it is said that Philip espoused 
the Infanta Mary at the age of sixteen (born 
1527), and that she died in less than two years 
after her marriage. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


The above married Maria, youngest daughter 
of John III., King of Portugal, 13 November, 
1543. She died 16 July, 1545. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


A “Grorce” (8 S. xii. 407).—The ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,’ as one meaning of George, 
gives “a kind of loaf, said to have been 
stamped with a figure of St. George,” and 
supplies the following quotation :— 

Cubbed in a cabin, on a mattrass laid, 
On a brown george with lousy swabbers fed. 
Dryden, * Persius,’ Sat. v. 


D. M. R. 


Ash, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775, Dr. Johnson, 
1814, and James Knowles, 1835, each give the 
meaning “a brown loaf,” and quote Dryden 
as their authority. 

EVERARD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


It is probable that “Georges” are no longer 
known, at least under that name ; but in my 
childhood, sixty years back and more, there 
was at Bath a well-known itinerant seller of 
“brown Georges.” C. B. Mount. 


Scutpture (8 xii. 428).—Your corre- 
spondent asks, Who are the English artists 
who have made a speciality of memorial 
figure sculpture for a tomb; and in what 
es can illustrations of such work be 
ound? Broadly speaking, one might say all 


rated sculptors have done 


high artistic monumental work. To give an 
account of their monumental works, com- 


mencing with the early Gothic sculptors, 
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would in itself make a volume of no mean 
importance. 

I will enumerate a few of England's 
sculptors of more recent date, commencing 
with Nicholas Stone, an_ English sculptor, 
born 1586, died 1647. Vertue met with 
his pocket-book, in which he kept an 
account of the statues and tombs he exe- 
cuted. The following are a few of the many 


excellent works of this ingenious artist : a | 


tomb for the Earl of Ormond set up at Kil- | 


kenny in Ireland, a superb tomb for Lord 
Northampton in Dover Castle, another for 
the Earl of Bedford, a monument for Spenser 
the poet in Westminster Abbey, and a 
number of other fine works. Francis Bird, 
born 1667, died 1721. One of his first works 
was the monument of Dr. Busby in West- 
minster Abbey; he made the monument to 
Queen Anne in front of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, also a magnificent monument in Fulham 


Church for the Lord Viscount Mordaunt, and | 


one to the Duke of Newcastle in Westminster 
Abbey. Edward Pierce did excellent work, 


died about 1698. Joseph Wilton produced | art, such as the one 


| 


full of deep religious feeling. Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s beautiful group of the ‘Sleeping 
Children’ in Lichfield Cathedral, and the one 
of ‘ Resignation’ in Worcester Cathedral, and 
numbers of other monumental works through- 
out the country, are so well known they need 
no comment. Rossi, Manning, H. Baily, 
Thomas Campbell, 8. Joseph, W. C. Niarshall 


1M. Noble, H. Weekes, Thomas Woolner, and 


many other celebrated English sculptors have 
done beautiful monumental work. The late 
Alfred Stevens's beautiful monument erected 
to the memory of the Duke of Wellington in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the finest 
monumental works of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; a fine illustration of this monument 
is to be found in the life of Alfred Stevens 
by Hugh Stannus. I know of no book being 
published that has done justice to the monu- 
mental work of English sculptors; but 
engravings were made from most of their 
works about the time of their erection. 
I have collected a number of engravings, 
some being fine omen ny of the engraver’s 

xy Sharp from Capt. 


a number of very graceful figures for monu- Hardinge’s monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
mental work ; a very refined monument by | by the sculptor Manning. The best way to 


this sculptor is in Glasgow 
Thomas Banks, born 1735. 


Cathedral), | obtain a good representative monumental 
The monument | collection of English sculptors is to search 


erected to the memory of the daughter of | amongst old engravings published about the 
Sir Brooke Boothby in Ashbourne Church, time of the erection of the various monuments. 


Derbyshire, is a work of art, for simplicity 
and beauty, that will live for all time. 
Joseph Nollekens, born 1] August, 1737. 
Numbers of the monuments by this sculptor, 
such as that to the memory of Manners, 
Baynes, and Blair, three officers who fell in 
Rodney’s great battle, are excellent speci- 
mens of the style of monument produced 
about this period. Tom Carter, a sculptor 
who executed the clever bas-relief on 
Townshend’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. John Bacon, born 1744. Westminster 
Abbey is rich with this sculptor’s work, the 
Earl of Chatham being one of his finest pro- 
ductions. The celebrated John Flaxman, 
born 1756. His monumental work, for sym- 
pathy and true religious feeling, is equal to 
work executed at any period. The simple 
bas-relief carved on Collins’s monument in 
Chichester Cathedral, the beautiful monu- 
ment to Miss Cromwell, also the magni- 
ficent monument in Westminster Abbey to 
Lord Mansfield, as well as that to Lord 
Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and numbers 
of others that are to be found in the 
different cathedrals and churches of England, 
are works of which England is proud. Sir 
Richard Westmacott executed several recum- 
bent figures for monumental work which are 


| 
| 


In many cases interesting engravings can be 
obtained when families have had their 
ancestors’ monuments engraved. Some of the 
finest monuments in England have been 
executed by sculptors who have come over to 
this country, viz., Cavalini, Torel, Torri- 
giano, Roubiliac, Rysbrack, Scheemakers, 
and others. Some of the above-named foreign 
sculptors became naturalized. 
CHARLES GREEN. 


“Wincktp Skye” (9 §. i. 6).—Would my 
critic be reasonable enough to reveal his 
name, if he be a person of authority ; or, at 
least, to say how long Skye has been called 
by its natives “the island of wings,” and give 
proofs ? J. Locre Rosertson, 

Editor of ‘ The Oxford Scott.’ 


JOHNSTONE OF WampHray (8 §. xi. 508 ; 
Xii. 296, 364, 430, 470 ; 9S. i. 11).—Srr HeEr- 
BERT MAXWELL’s assurance that he did not 
intend disrespect to myself is, of course, 
accepted in the spirit in which it is expressed. 
I find it difficult, however, to distinguish 
between being insulted for my expressed 
ideas, opinions, or statements, and at the 
same time not being personally so. As to his 
“vigorous remonstrance against my version 
of Border history,” I am not aware that J 
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ever attempted anything of the kind, and so 
far his “ vigorous remonstrance” was uncalled 
for. 

Whatever Str Hersert MAXWELL’s opinion 
of my explanation may be, it does not absolve 
him from what is due to a correspondent, nor 
is it an excuse or a fair reason for his ignoring 
my protest against his method of attack— 
his charging me with saying what I did not, 
as well as taking an undue and unfair liberty 
with regard to what I did say. It appears 
Str Herpert has difficulty in 
ridding himself of this sort of literary incubu 
for he now says: “ No a purpose is serv 
by attempting to describe in a couple of pages 
the condition of society” between 1191 and 
1707. Who “attempted” to do this? might I 
ask. Certainly not the writer. It can only 
exist in Srr Herbert MAXWELL’s imagina- 
tion. I said, “planted by William and his 
followers.” Srr HERBERT MAXWELL says, 
“ William planted no followers.” I fail to see 
the point. 

It is for Str HerBeRT MAXWELL to accept 
or not, as he pleases, my assurance as to 
Sauchieburn. Hisacceptance, followed by such 
paragraphs as it is, I candidly confess I am un- 
able to place any value on. It was not, and is 
not, my intention toenterupon acontroversy as 
to the origin of the surnames referred to, and 
I am surprised that Sir HerBpertT MAXWELL 
should so frame his observations on this head 
as to give them the appearance that I had 
such an intention, or that I had actually 
ventured to do so. What I did say on or 
approaching the subject was, “ William’s 
Gilswen intermarried with half a dozen or 
so native families,” and, to satisfy Str HERBERT 
MAXWELL’s expressed curiosity, I mentioned 
names of some families I looked upon as 
native in contradistinction to those of Norman 
origin or descent. Does he deny that the 
latter married into the families as mentioned 
8 §. xii. 3647 Just one word as to the 
surname Maxwell. Anlaf, father of Maccus, 
may have been Irish or Saxon. It is an open 

uestion. Capt. Grose mentions a tradition 
that the first of the name Maxwell in Scotland 
was a Norwegian. However, the Maxwells 
whom I ventured to name, and of the period 
about which I wrote, were to all intents and 
purposes natives. We are not interested in 
tracing the native to his Aryan origin. 

ALFRED Cuas. JONAS. 

My neighbourhood in the south of Fer- 
managh, near Clones, lies within the Ulster 
Plantation area, as the ‘State Papers, Carew 
MSS.,’ p. 396, date 1619, show. e original 
tenants came from what is generally known 
as the Border. The names of their descend- 


ants are those of Scottish Border families. 
Thus we have Johnstons, Grahams, Forsters, 
Mains, Armstrongs, Knights, Loughs, 
M‘Vitties, Mooreheads, Hamiltons, Betties, 
&c. In one district there is what might be 
styled a clan of Johnstons, all small farmers. 
The names William and James are common 
amongst them. The speech of these descend- 
ants of the borderers also bewrayeth them ; 
and it is interesting to note how words, 
hrases, and, no doubt, accent, have been, at 
east in remote rural districts, transmitted 
from father to son for centuries. For in- 
stance, one phrase in common use here, 
which signifies to save or get in the hay, is 
to “wynn the hay.” This is exactly what 
one finds in the opening lines of that old 
ballad ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,’ pre- 
served in Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry’:— 
Yt felle abought the Lamasse tyde 
Whan husbonds wynn the haye. 
Some other words found in Percy, and still in 
use here with the same meaning, are keel = 
raddle, fadge=a kind of cake, byre=a cow- 
house, &c. I think one point which militates 
against Johnston being a Norman territorial 
name Anglicized is, that although these Irish 
Johnstons have intermarried largely among 
themselves, and still continue to do so, they 
show no trace of Norman blood either physic- 
ally or otherwise ; and most of us have some 
belief in atavism. Ireland was therefore 
saved from what would have amounted to a 
sort of minor Norman invasion or settlement 
in the seventeenth century. 
S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and S.1. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


I fear that Mr. Jonas makes a somewhat 
feeble reply to Sm Herpert MAxweEtw’s 
very natural criticisms. The information he 
thought he was giving about the above family 
was quite useless to any one who knows any- 
thing of the subject. Personally I shall 
glad to know something of the descendants 
of Robert Johnston of Wamphray, who died 
in 1733. One gleans very little from the 
pages of Douglas’s ‘ Baronage.’ Can any one 
inform me how and when the estate of 
Wamphray passed out of the possession of 
the family? F. A. JoHNnston. 


Episcopat Famrures (8 §. xii. 185, 316).— 
A notable case in point is that of Bishop 
Barlow, of Chichester (+1568), whose five 
daughters had all episcopal husbands. Of 
Frances, who married, firstly, Matthew Parker, 
son of the archbishop (at whose consecration 
her father had assisted), and, secondly, Tobias 
Matthew, Archbishop of York, Camden 
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observes: “This lady had a bishop to her 
father, an archbishop to her father-in-law, 
four bishops to her brethren, and an arch- 
bishop to her husband.” The four brethren 
were H. Westphaling, Bishop of Hereford ; 
W. Day, for eight months Bishop of Win- 
chester; W. Overton, Bishop of Lichfield ; 
and W. Wykeham, for three months Bishop 
of Winchester. William Day, who succeeded 
his brother-in-law at Winchester, was himself 
brother to George Day (+1556), the deprived, | 
but restored, Bishop oF Chichester. | 

There were the Abbots—Robert, Bishop of 
Salisbary (+1618), and George, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (+1633)—forming, with Sir Maurice | 
Abbot, the Lord Mayor (+1642), that “ happy | 
ternion of brothers.” 

There were the Barnards, father and son: 
William Barnard, Bishop of Derry (+1768), 
who married a sister of Archbishop Stone, of | 
Armagh, and Thomas Barnard, Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe (+1806), he 
of whom Dr. Johnson testified— | 

My whole is a man in whose converse is shared _ | 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard. 

“Titus, the delight of mankind,” otherwise | 
Dr. Martin Benson, Bishop of Gloucester 
(+1752), married a sister of Archbishop 
Secker. Bishop Bisse, of Hereford (+1721), 
was “a sacerdotum stemmate per quinque 
successiones deductus.” 

The Boyles form two episcopal groups. 
Michael Boyle (+1702), successively Archbishop 
of Dublin and Armagh, the creator of the town 
of Blessington, was son of Richard Boyle | 
+1644), Archbishop of Tuam, and nephew to | 
Michael Boyle (+1635), Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore. The brothers Richard and 
Roger Boyle were respectively Bishops of 
Ferns and Leighlin and of Clogher ; and 
Bartholomew Vigors (+1721), Bishop of Ferns 
and Leighlin, was their sister’s son. 

For exact information as to the degree of 
relationship between thetwo Bishops Carleton, 
of Chichester—the Calvinist George Carleton 
(+1628), whose son developed into a violent 
hater of Episcopacy, and Guy Carleton 
(+1685)—I should be grateful. In his ‘Sussex 
Worthies’ Mark Anthony Lower found himself 
unable to clear up this point. I believe 
Bishop Guy to have been a son of, or first 
cousin to, Bishop George Lancelot Carleton, 
who abode in his native Cumberland. 

Denison Cumberland, Bishop of Kilmore 
and father of Richard, the dramatist, was 
grandson to Pepys’s friend Richard Cumber- 
land, Bishop of Peterborough (+1718). 

John Dolben, Archbishop of York (+1686), 
was great-ne hew to John Williams, also 


Archbishop of York, and married a niece of 


his consecrator, Archbishop Sheldon. The 
bishopric of Bangor, intended, it is said, for 
his father, William Dolben, was in 1631, the 
year of the latter’s death, conferred on his 
kinsman David Dolben. 

Of the aristocratic Egertons we have 
Henry (+1746), Bishop of Hereford, and his 
son John (+1787), Bishop of Durham. 

There are the two Fleetwoods: James 
(+1683), Bishop of Worcester, and his nephew 
William, Queen Anne’s “my bishop,” whom 
she appointed Bishop of St. Asaph without 
his knowledge, and who died Bishop of Ely 
in 1723. 

Robert Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin 
(+1801), was father to Robert Fowler, Bisho 
of Ossory, and to Frances, wife of Richard 
Bourke, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
who was son to Joseph, third Earl of Mayo 
and Archbishop of Tuam. 

Joseph Hall, the poet and satirist, though in 
1624 he refused Gloucester “with most humble 
deprecations,” became three years later Bishop 
of Exeter, dying Bishop of Norwich in 1647 ; 
and of his four Bm veg sons, George (+1668) 
became Bishop of Chester. 

The Hoadleys have been referred to in 
your columns. 

Of the two Gilbert [ronsides, both father 
and son were Bishops of Bristol, the latter 
finding, moreover, his wife in “a fair and 
comely widow of Bristol,” though at his death 
thirty years after his father, in 1691, he had 
been for the last ten years Bishop of Hereford. 

Thomas Kempe, Bishop of London, was 
nephew to Cardinal John Kempe, who had 
also been Bishop of London (1421-26) before 
his translation to York and Canterbury. 

John King, Bishop of London (1611-21), 
zreat-nephew to Robert King (+1557), the 
Bishop of Oxford, who sat at Cranmer’s trial, 
was father to Henry King (+1669), the poet 
Bishop of Chichester. Dr. Edward King, the 
reigning Bishop of Lincoln, is, if I mistake 
not, the grandson of the Bishop of Rochester, 
Walter King (+1827), a reat-nephew to Dr. 
Thomas King (+1801), who was Charcellor of 
Lincoln. 

And here, with the return to our own times 
(replete, by the way, with interesting 
instances), this note, which threatens to 
exceed all bounds, shall close. Or may I yet 
append a threefold query? I should be 
grateful for an exact identification of the 
sisters of Archbishops Secker and Stone who 
married Bishops Benson and Barnard, no less 
than for the parentage of Guy Carleton, the 
second Bishop of that name o Chichetes. 


New Univ. Club. 
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Mrs. W. West (8 §S. xii. 507).—The 
Christian name of this lady was Sarah. 
There are portraits of her, as Portia, in Cum- 
berland’s ‘British Theatre,’ and as Desdemona 
and Cordelia in Oxberry’s acting edition of 
plays. Wma. Doveétas. 

135, Helix Road, 8.W. 


ToDMORDEN (9* §. i. 21).—Your correspond- 
ent says there is an “erroneous impression” 
as to the etymology of Todmorden. This 
may probably have arisen from a confusion 
between Todmorden in Yorkshire and Tad- 
marton in Oxfordshire. We do not know 
with certainty the meaning of the first, as 
we possess no early form of the name, which 
does not appear even in Domesday. But the 
guess that it means Fox-moor-valley is not 
improbable. In Tadmarton, in Oxfordshire, 
we have, however, an A.-S. form, since, in a 
charter of King Eadwig (see Birch’s ‘Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ vol. iii. p. 148 ; or Kemble, 
‘Cod. Dipl.,’ Nos. cecliii. and mexev.), dated 
in A.D. 956, it appears as 7'édemertun, which 
can only mean the “tun by the frog-pool.” 
The A.-S. tdde exhibits the vowel which is 
preserved in tadpole. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Sweet gives mdrdenu, swampy valley. It 
is possible that the prefix is A.-S. tddige, 
once written tadde, M.E. tode or toode, a toad. 
Compare, however, Todwick, near Rotherham. 

8S. O. Appy. 

GeEoRGE PeTeR ALEXANDER HEaty (8 
xii. 387)—I remember an account of the 
demise of this once well-known American 
artist (who appears in the Longfellow 
‘Memoirs’) within a year or two. His 
reminiscences, edited by himself, came out 
recently, published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, Illinois, a highly respectable firm, 
which doubtless could furnish exact date of 
death if your inquirer would put herself in 
communication with them. C. 


Mr. Healy died in Chicago 24 June, 1894. 
Appleton’s ‘Annual Encyclopedia,’ vol. xix. 
for 1894, p. 580, gives a sketch of his life and 


Boston, Mass. 


Brewster's ‘ Lire or Newton’ (9* §. i. 43). 
—Probably Mr. Lynn is not aware that the 
Newton window in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is a standing joke, on 
account of its treble anachronism. Alma 
Mater is Sy as presenting Newton 
to George III., and Bacon assists as recorder. 


Doubtless this triumph of pictorial imagina- 
tion was intended to show that Newton was 
honoured here by ny and acknowledged 

d by his predecessors, The 


in the unseen wor 


window was the work of Peckitt, of York, in 
1775. See ‘D. N. B.. xliv. 197; and Prof. Sir 
G. M. Humphry’s ‘ Guide to Cambridge,’ sixth 
edition, 1894, p. 213. W. C. B. 


Corsets (8 §,. xii. 428, 496).—My thanks 
are due to two of your correspondents for 
information as to corbels; but my curiosity 
being not entirely appeased, I beg to reword 
my question thus: What is the earliest date 
that I could assign to square corbels, set 
straight and not lozenge wise, as the termina- 
tion of a rectangular label or dripstone, over 
a straight-headed window? I have seen them 
represented in engravings of Boringdon House 
(the oldest parts of which are of the fourteenth 
century), of Marston Church, Oxon, ce. 1520, 
and of Tickenham Court, temp. Henry IV., 
early fifteenth century. 

Ernet 


Tne Eart or DuNFERMLINE (8 §. xii. 
489).—The above title was granted to Alex- 
ander, fourth son of George, fifth Lord Seton, 
and brother of Robert, first Earl of Wintoun. 
It was forfeited in 1690. Crawfurd’s ‘ Peerage 
of Scotland,’ 1716, says :— 

“So that the Honour by Reason of the entail to 
Heirs Male wou’d descend to George Seton of Barns, 
descended of Sir John Seton, Knight, immediate 
elder Brother to Alexander first Earl of Dumferm. 
ling, were it not for the Forfaulture.” 


Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray. — Vol. IV. Frank-law—Fyz ; G—Gain- 
coming. Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

THE results of the extra energy thrown into the 

work of the ‘Historical English Dictionary’ be- 

come abundantly manifest, and the accelerating 
progress of the hook is equally a subject of con- 
gratulation as boon and augury. With the appear- 
ance of a double part, issued with the new year. 
we find ourselves well advanced in the letter G, and 
no longer, accordingly, among the opening letters 
of the alphabet. With this section are delivered 
the dedication of the ‘ Dictionary,’ by permission 
to the Queen, and other prefatory matter connecte 

with the letter F, including many particulars that 
will be read with extreme interest. A conspicuous 
feature in the half-volume comprising F is the total 
absence of words directly taken from the Greek, 
with which, if / were used as the equivalent of 

Phi, it would be crowded. F is also remark- 

able as containing no words beginning with Latin 

pretixes, which in all earlier letters are necessaril 

numerous. Of all the other various sources whic 

have contributed to the formation of our language 
it is full. Turning, however, to the special con- 
tents of the present part, we find with how much 
zeal the task of keeping the work up to date is 
performed. Among the half-dozen emendations 
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which are given on p. iv is the assertion that the 
< eandacandl is the female of the peregrine, not of 
the goshawk, and her male is the corer 
This change is due to the appearance of . H. 
Madden’s ‘Diary of Master William Silence,’ re- 
viewed but a few weeks ago in our columns. How 
wide-reaching would be the influence of that fine 
work we stated at the time. Continuing the illus- 
trations of advance we have previously su yplied, 
we may say that we have in this section 3,467 words 
as against numbers varying from 446 in Johnson to 
2.008 in the ‘ Centur ictionary,’ and have 16,612 
aotations against 1,372 in Richardson and 2,473 in 
the ‘Century.’ No better proof of the exhaustive 
nature of the information supplied can be advanced 
than what is said concerning Freemasons. Of four 
propounded meanings of free in this conjunction 
that favoured is the hypothesis “‘that the term 
refers to the medieval practice of emancipating 
skilled artisans in order that they might be able to 
travel and render their services wherever any 
great building was in course of construction. It is 
stated, however, that the most generally accepted 
view is that free mason signified those who were free 
of the Masons’ guild. By the light of this freestone 
may with advantage be studied, though the worth of 
the analogy is not to be over-estimated. The term 
free lance is apparently no older than Sir Walter 
Scott, 1820, al as at present applied to politicians 
is forty-four — later. Under /reeze-pot (given as 
obsolete) we have, from Tusser, “* Janeuer fryse pot 
and feuerell fill dyke.” As still or lately in use we 
know that phrase as “January freeze pot to the 
fire,” which at least aes an idea of a wonder- 
ful extremity of cold. his may be worth the 
attention of the editor of ‘The English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ The words friand and friandise seem 
to have lingered in the language from the period 
when Norman French was spoken, the former word 
being in Florio, the latter in Caxton. One 
would have supposed that friand lingered longer 
than Tom Moore. Under friendless, though the 
examples are adequate, we should have liked Web- 
ster’s “‘ Friendless bodies of unburied men,” as it 
supplies a strangely subtle, if poetical, instance of 
use. It is curious that while gadding is encoun- 
tered so early as 1545, and gadder about in 1568, no 
instance of gad-about is traced earlier than 1817. 
A short but profoundly interesting article—there 
are, of course, many such—will be found under 
gaffer. It is very curious to hear of gaffer vicars 
and gaffer bishops. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XI. (Stock.) 
Eacu fresh volume of this rapidly augmenting and, 
to book-buyers, indispensable serial augments in 
size and importance, the latest volume consisting 
of considerably over 650 pages. That the work 
fulfils the functions for which it is intended may 
be guessed by the wail occasionally heard from a 
few booksellers who, seeking to obtain fancy prices 
for alleged rarities, tind the reader in possession of 
an index to the value of these so-called treasures. 
In a very useful and readable introduction, Mr. 
Slater, to whom the compilation is due, gives many 
curious particulars. 1897 is, it appears, a memor- 
able year as regards the prices obtained for books, 
the average for lots being 

ince the first appearance of the work. , 
A. price was 26. 7d. in 1893, 28s. 5d. in 1894, 
3ls. 4d. in 1895, 33s. 10d. in 1896, while in 1897 
it rose so high as 53s. 9d. The cause for this won- 


derful advance is not to be found, as the owner 
of books might be sanguine enough to hope, in 
the fact that the prices of books are increasing. 
It is simply due to the fact that 1,683 lots in the 
sale of the first part of the library of the Earl of 
Ashburnham realized over 30,1511, which was a 
rice large enough to disarrange the year’s statistics. 
zarge as is the sum, however, it affects little the 
statistics when extended over five years, and is 
wholly imperceptible at the close of ten years, since, 
continues Mr. Slater, the possessor of a set of 
‘Book - Prices Current’ has at his fingers’ ends a 
record of books which have sold for nearly a million 
vounds sterling. Of the formation of the Ashburn- 
Som Library—one of the last of the princely private 
collections of which our great noblemen are regret- 
tably, if naturally, anxious to dispossess them- 
selves—an account is given. Mr. Slater regards the 
growth of public libraries as being fatal in the 
matter of books to much private enterprise. This 
is true in a sense; but we fancy only in a sense. 
A few public libraries may think it well to have a 
first folio Shakspeare or an early Chaucer, but in 
the case of most of the books with which the ardent 
collector concerns himself he has not much to fear 
from their rivalry. Public libraries, with one or 
two exceptions, cannot afford to burden their 
shelves with Caxtons and Wynkyn de Wordes. 
How many works of Dame Juliana Berners, which 
in the Ashienaiee sale brought very large sums, 
passed into English public libraries, we should be 
glad to know. We do not fancy, even, that books 
such as Berners’s ‘ Froissart,’ Painter’s ‘ Palace 
of Pleasure,’ Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ or Wither’s 
‘ Emblemes ’—which last has not been reprinted— 
in the original editions, repose upon the shelves of 
public libraries. In the case of the very largest of 
such the student of early English literature in first 
editions finds them of little use. It is curious to 
see, in the sale of the best collections, what varia- 
tions of price are encountered. A book, thus, 
which so recently as the Sunderland sale brought 
38/., went in the Ashburnham for no more than 
5/. 5s. Instances even more remarkable of a pro- 
yortionate advance can, of course, be quoted. 
Valuable alterations and improvements are made 
in successive volumes, and facilities of reference 
are much augmented. We have noted and used 
each successive volume, and are in the habit of 
constant reference. We know of no work which 
persona..y we consult so frequently or with so 
much advantage. Few, indeed, are the cases in 
which research does not bring us the information 
we seek. The position of ‘ Book-Prices Current’ 
—the first in the field of its class—has not been 
seriously assailed by the imitations to which, natur- 
ally, it has given rise. 


The Cathedral Church of Exeter. By Percy Addle- 
shaw, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue excellent ‘“‘ Cathedral Series” of Messrs. Bell 
& Sons, published under the direction of Messrs. 
Gleeson White and E. F. Strange, has been enriched 
by a capital volume on the noble cathedral of the 
west, a building in situation and picturesqueness 
and massiveness of effect inferior to none of our 
cathedrals, all of which have their separate grace 
and charm, and each one of which is lovely as a 
dream. Mr. Addleshaw has done justice to his 
noble subject, and the volume constitutes an ade- 
quate, a well-written, and a well-illustrated guide 
to a shrine to which every traveller to the west is 
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bound to make a constant pilgrimage. More ela- 
borate works exist. We know none, however, that 
will serve so well the purpose of the traveller, since, 
while giving all needful particulars of history and a 
full and trustworthy description of beauties, it can 
be slipped into the pocket without adding per- 
ceptibly to the impedimenta. We are glad that 
attention is called to the superb misereres of Bishop 
Bruere, which comparatively few visitors to Exeter 
are in the habit of seeing. 


Bad Lady Betty. By W. D. Scull. (Mathews.) 
Tuis clever and powerful play scarcely comes within 
our range. It gives, however, an animated picture 
of Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, the sister of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and of other Luttrells of Four Oaks. 
It may be read with pleasure and interest, and, 
though not actable in its present shape, might 
perhaps be rendered so. Some of its stage directions 
are, however, more than a trifle naive. 

Carlyle on Burns. By John Muir. (Glasgow, 

Hodge & Co.) 

Mr. Mute has collected the utterances of Carlyle 
concerning Burns, including a review of Heintze’s 
translation of Burns into German, a short and an 
interesting article that has hitherto escaped the 
notice not only of the biographers of Carlyle, but 
also of his bibliographers, which, as Mr. Muir says, 
is more remarkable. These things he has linked 
together in a sketch of Carlyle’s life which will 
have abundant interest for students of the sage of 
Ecclefechan. The book is prettily pt up, and must 
form a part of all collections of Burnsiana and 


Carlyliana. 


The Spectator. Vols. ITI. and IV. 
George A. Aitken. (Nimmo.) 
Tue third and fourth volumes of Mr. Nimmo’s 
handsome and authoritative reissue of the Spectator 
are enriched by corrections and variations from the 
kes Campbell MS. of some ag of essays con- 
tributed to the Spectator by Mr. Joseph Addison, 
first printed in 1864. Mr. Aitken doubts whether 
the text, in “‘a beautiful print-like hand,” which 
Sir F. Madan thought might be Addison’s, is indeed 
his, but has discovered a passage, unnoted by Mr. 
Dykes Campbell, which he takes to be in the 
handwriting of Steele. The notes, though any- 
thing rather than obtrusive, constitute still an 
attractive feature in the volumes, which for the 
rest are illustrated by portraits of Eustace Budgell 
and John Hughes, and vignettes on the title-pages 
of the statue of King Charles I. at Charing Cross 
and the King’s Library, St. James’s Park. 


tdited by 


Greek Vases, Historical and Descriptive. By Susan 
Horner. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Txovon intended to serve an educational and to 
some extent a popular purpose, this volume of Miss 
Horner’s on Greek vases, which is ushered in by 
a preface by Dr. A. 8. Murray, the head of the 
Archeological Department in the British Museum 
will commend itself to many more advance 

students. Its primary purpose is to explain to 
those who by its aid may study the exquisite works 
in the British Museum and the Louvre the illustra- 
tion of Greek life afforded in the subjects drawn 
from history, mythology, and daily occupations. 
The artistic value and nature of the work are not 
neglected by the writer, who, indeed, dwells upon 
the methods of the potters and painters of the best 


period of art, such as Euphronios, Brygos, and 
others. She describes, moreover, with some detail, 
processes of manufacture and the subjects of various 
specimens. Her descriptions of the funeral lekyths, 
their purposes and employment—when filled with 
verfumes they were placed on or beside the body 
vefore interment and afterwards deposited in the 
tombs—are, however, the most characteristic por- 
tions of her work. At the outset she gives illus- 
trations of Greek vases and comments on their 
typical forms and uses. In appendices she suppliesa 
list, with explanations, of the deities and mortals 
who form the subjects for decoration, and a second 
of the heroes and heroines of the Trojan war. The 
work is excellent in all respects. 


Hora Novissima. By Charles Lawrence Ford, B.A. 

(Houlston & Sons.) 
Unper the above title the author of ‘ Lyra Christi’ 
has given a metrical version of portions of the first 
book of the ‘De Contemptu Mundi’ of Bernard de 
Morlaix. This is well and spiritedly done, and, as 
the Latin text is printed on the opposite page, the 
reader can judge of the clearness and value of the 
rendering. Though regarded with small favour by 
classical scholars, rhymed Latin verses, hymnal and 
other, have a great attraction for some. It is im- 
possible to review at any length an effort such as 
this. A specimen of the translation of two lines 
from ‘The New Jerusalem’ will convey more to the 
reader than pages of comment. 

Sunt ibi lilia pura cubilia virginitatis ; 

Est rosa sanguine, purpura lumine sobrietatis 
is rendered 
There lie all lowly thy lilies most holy, in virginal 

white ; 
Armies of roses, blood red, in thy closes shine pure 
as the light. 

The lily and rose point, of course, to chastity and 
martyrdom. A difficult poetical task is, we think, 
accomplished, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


R. W. Forses (‘‘ Chestnut ”).—We can only refer 
you to‘N. & Q.,’7" 8S. vi. 407, 436; vii. 52, 392; 
viii. 52. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
* ~ Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times, 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scoteman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Feap. 8vo. 1s, net. {Third Edition in the press, 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...,..There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 

them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 

of their own high themes.”—. Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 

find anything better after it own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
leasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
ll.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s, net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’ —Spectator, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it......Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not reslized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
rown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree." —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
t. 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ne 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incident: 
of every-day life.” —.Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some a Lyn t 

i Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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